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The commander of the Kussian armies promulgated an ukase prom-
ising freedom from serfdom to all who helped the tsarist army fight
the insurgents. Peasants believed this promise and began to go over to
the side of the tsarist government. The uprisings were crushed here too.
The lands of all the nobles who had taken an active part in the upris-""
ings were confiscated, and the order promising emancipation to the-
peasants was declared illegal.

In the Ukraine the uprising affected only the border area of Kiev
r,,nd Podolsk gubernias, west of the Dnieper, and only a small number of
the Polishized gentry took part in it. The Ukrainian peasants regarded
the uprising as the concern of the Ukrainian-Polish gentry and did not
support it. Neither did the big Ukrainian and Russian landlords, whose*
economic interests tsarism fully satisfied.

The Peasant Movement In the Ukraine. In the thirties of the
19th century a wide peasant movement developed in the Ukraine, called
forth by the growing burden of feudal and colonial oppression. The-
peasants refused to perform barshehina services and other compulsory
duties. The peasants'struggle against the landlords and the tsarist au-
thorities was of a particularly stubborn character inPodolia, where it
assumed the form of guerilla warfare. An outstanding leader of the
peasant movement against the Polish, Ukrainian and Russian land-
lords was Ustim Karmelyuk.

Karmelyuk was the son of a poor serf. He had worked as a house-
hold servant in a manor. Given away into the army for some minor
offence, he deserted, and organized a small peasant detachment, whicb
attacked the landlords and rich homesteaders. In 1814 Karmelyuk was
caught, received 500 strokes of the ramrod and sent to a disciplinary
battalion in the Crimea. Together with four soldiers he again ran away
and continued the struggle against the landlords. Arrested again, he
was sentenced to death by the tsarist court, the sentence being commut *
ed to ten years' penal servitude. Karmelyuk escaped once more and
i e stoned the struggle in Podolia, where he headed a peasant detachment-
and destroyed the estates of the landlords.

In the summer of 1827 the landlords again seized Karmelyuk,.
When the peasants, at the order of the landlords, began to bind himr.
Karmelyuk turned on them with an impassioned speech: "Why do-
you not tie them up (the squires) 11t is they who oppress you 1" He urged!
the peasants not to bear the yoke of slavery submissively. Seven hun-
dred and fifty peasants were put on trial together with Karmelyuk.
Three hundred of them were flogged and sent to Siberia; 180 were givei*
to the army.

In 1830 Karmelyuk escaped from penal servitude in Siberia for the-
seventh time and again headed the struggle against the landlords. Kar-
melyuk *s amazing popularity among the peasantry helped him to baffle
bis pursuers. He "could find protection and shelter in any hut. In Septem-